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Editor’s Note: 


y DAD COLLECTS newspa- 
| \) pers. I remember rainy 
Saturday afternoons when 
I was young, crouching in the dim 
light of the attic looking at history 
in print. “Kennedy shot!” screams 
one headline. “Man on the Moon!” 
another. Others refer to Goldwa- 
ter, Nixon, or Martin Luther King. 
On Independence Day in 1976, 
Dad bought each of us a bicenten- 
nial paper. 

Now I collect newspapers. I’ve 
kept achronicle of the years, one or 
two papers for each. Until last 
year. In 1989, Iran out of quarters. 
I did manage to save a few, how- 
ever. “Chinese Troops Kill 500,” 
reads one, and on the same page 
“KHOMEINI DEAD!” Others in- 
clude “Solidarity to Govern in Po- 
land,” “Czechs Strike in Defiance 
of Government,” “Bloody Rioting 


Freedom Wins 


symbolizes the world’s giddy 
roller coaster ride to freedom. For 
years the stark and impenetrable 
symbol of imprisonment, its 
fall-and the fall of the govern- 
ment that built it-came so sud- 
denly that I wonder if I yet really 
comprehend it. 

If the wall is the symbol, then 
Gorbachev is the incarnation. In 
unleashing the pent-up forces of 
democracy, he opened a Pandora’s 
box of forces more powerful than 
he ever imagined. Whether Gor- 
bachev is the player or the pawn 
remains, of course, for history to 
decide, as his own fate in the face 
of unparalleled domestic unrest is 
uncertain. 

But what does it all mean? 
Marxism’s failure, certainly, if 
only through simple economics. 
But does it mean success for the 


horts us not to allow Marxism’s 
manifold failures to blind us to our 
own. History does not grade on a 
curve. 

But even with our own failings 
firmly in mind, it’s hard not to be 
hopeful. Yes, America is far from a 
city upon a hill. Yes, today’s revolu- 
tion may bring tomorrows anarchy 
in Rumania, Georgia, or the 
Ukraine. True, the fruits of today’s 
vote for freedom in Nicaragua may 
be painfully slow in coming. Still, 
the changes churning around the 
globe are an affirmation of the 
human spirit, aspirit that tyranny, 
however long and deliberate, can 
never finally stifle. As long as that 
spirit remains intact, the world can 
afford to hope. 

Sunday marked democracy’s lat- 
est triumph as Nicaragua’s Marx- 
ist Sandinistas went down in de- 


election means in the immediate 
future is uncertain. Only the man- 
date for freedom and democracy is 
clear. 

Equally uncertain is the mean- 
ing of most of the changes we have 
witnessed in the world. No one 
could cover the world thoroughly 
these days, and we aren’t stupid 
enough to try. In this special edi- 
tion of Student Review we try to 
paint a picture of this most uncoop- 
erative of models. Included are 
personal insights on falling walls, 
reflections on a united Germany, 
and on a divided China, the human 
side of Russian politics, and the 
hope for a new South Africa—or an 
autonomous Estonia. If you find 
only one thing that affirms your 
faith in humanity, we’ve suc- 
ceeded. 


in Rumania” and “THE WALL IS 
GONE.” 
Perhaps it is the Wall that best 


West? “No,” insisted Solzhenitsyn 
at Harvard, in a powerful indict- 
ment of the West in which he ex- 


feat to a rag-tag, poorly financed 
democratic coalition in a carefully 
monitored free election. What the 
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Staff ¢ Darren Bowman, Steve Esplin, 


BYU Peace Corps? It’s about time! 


“What about a BYU summer peace corps?” That idea was explored in 
a recent Daily Universe editorial, and since then a number of students 
and faculty have considered together the plausibilities of such a venture. 
Are there ways for students to dig ditches, teach English, use their 
practical skills in building economies and standards of living in 3rd 
World nations? Can BYU help, sponsor, or prepare them in some way? 
Encouragingly, we have found a number of institutions and organiza- 
tions overseas, in such places as India, Bangladesh, Zimbabwe, Egypt 
and Bolivia who need and have requested small numbers of unskilled 
students to come and spend three to six months helping them improve 
health, nutrition, or literacy. 

On Tuesday March 6, at 5:00 P.M. in 321 MSRB, ageneral meeting will 
be held for all students remotely interested in perhaps spending a 
summer or semester doing development work. This will also be the first 
meeting ofa new student organization, Students for International Devel- 
opment, which will meet Thursdays at 3:00 P.M.in 238 HCRB. The group 
will: 

1) find internships in development through the Kennedy Center. 

2) as a chapter member of the Overseas Development Network, the 
group will place students in the internships they have made available 
worldwide (they also sponsor what they call Bike-Aid, across-continental 
trek by bicycle June through August, from the west coast to Washington 
D.C., to advertise and sponsor 3rd World problems). 

3) help to organize and propose team-taught, interdisciplinary semes- 
ter courses through the Kennedy Center and the Honors Program that 
will train and prepare students for overseas development work. 

4) sponsor lectures and conferences on 3rd World development. 

To inject a personal note, I was able to, in the summer of 1988, spend 
aspring and summer teaching English in a village in the Nile Delta, and 
in Cairo, Egypt. I went over there and lived for part of the time with 
village farmers, going to their weddings, playing with their children 
(teaching them American football), visiting neighboring villages and 
farms, and eating and sleeping in their homes. The village, though 
lacking in anything modern, was the most difficult place for me to leave 
in the last fifteen years. I made life-long friends, and all my thinking was 
reoriented by the experience. 

Cairo, by contrast, was a crazy overcrowded and exotic city with parts 


Staff Notes 


Staff Person of the Issue * Randi Paynter. Randi is on the ball in 
the Advertising Department. She is a great ad designer, very depend- 
able, a computer whiz and...a great dresser. 


SR Party, again! This isa HUGE Food Fest. March 16. Stay tuned 
for a location. Jot this one down in the old Franklin Planner. It'll be a 
doosey! 


Video party this Saturday at Alyson's (Courtside #104) at 7:30 p.m. 
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preserved from the days of the Caliphs or the slave-kings of the 14th 
century. The internship also allowed me time to see an oasis, the 
pyramids, the coral reefs off Sharm el Sheikh, climb Mt. Sinai, and visit 
the ancient capitol of Luxor in the south, up the Nile. 

Peace Corps advertisments I’ve seen say something like “The most 
difficult job you'll ever love.” This is literally true, and itis perhaps more | 
benefit to the internee than anyone else. 

Internships like mine are made possible through personal contacts 
with institutions involved in development. James Toronto, Assistant 
Director of the Kennedy Center, was at that time working and doing 
research in Cairo, and arranged for us to work with an Eyptian professor —_- 
who had spearheaded a rural development project which we would be a 
part of. The project was in, I think, its tenth year. tz ; 

It is through situations like these that BYU students can have wander FR 
ful and difficult experiences in a 3rd World nation. Everyone should live — 
in the 3rd World for at least a few months out of their lives. Especially 
Mormons, and especially in areas not yet opened to formal and recognized 
missionary work. 

Come to the meeting on March 6, to find out about places one can go, 
funding, what stipends are available, and also to send a clear message to 
the University that BYU students are definitely interested in develop- 
ment. If large numbers of students express interest in going to the 3rd 
World, then there are possibilities that BYU as an institution may take 
amore active role in helping students spend a season overseas. : 

One last note: deadlines for internships through the Overseas Develop- 
ment Network are fast approaching. If you wish to obtain information 
about these, please contact me at 378-7763 Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights, and I can answer your questions or give you an 
application. 

Gary Burgess 
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First Impressions of Dresden 


by William Powley 

N Marcu 1989 we drove into Dresden. My 
I heart started pounding. To my surprise there 

were hundreds of people on the streets. They 
were getting on and off old orange streetcars and 
waiting at busstops. As we drove through northern 
Dresden, old brown buildings were the backdrop for 
individual family gardens where about a dozen 
people trimmed back the trees. On the other side of 
the road a large warehouse retained World War II 
mortar shell imprints. : 

They have never seen missionaries. 

How will they react to us? 

Will they believe in God? 

Will they accept the Gospel? 

These were my first thoughts as my companion, 
the mission president, and I drove into Dresden to 
reopen missionary work in the German Democratic 
Republic. We knew that the Lord had prepared 
these people for the last fifty years to accept the 
gospel and felt that we would be led to those people 
God had prepared. 

We came to our new apartment which was on 
Hecht street. The area was called Hecht Quarter: 
a shanty, pre-war section of Dresden. A few streets 
away was a half-bombed Lutheran 

Church covered with weeds and 
grass. A tree grew out of the rust 
corroded steeple, and piles of 
brick restedin the courtyard. 

Inoticed Hecht Street’s wide 
IS cobblestone road—each 
SS SSS cobblestone seemed to own 

SS its distinct place. They had 

x seen the war. They had 
been there for fifty or sixty 
years and had never been 
replaced. 

We stepped out of the car 
in our dark blue suits and 
name tags and set our 
American luggage down on 
the concrete sidewalk. At 
= first I felt out of place—my 
expensive luggage, paisley 
tie, shiny shoes, and 
American face. A woman 
walked past us carrying a 
bag of bread, cheese, and 
milk in two thin plastic 
bags. First her eyes fell on 
us, and then like a chain re- 
action every other person 
on the street turned to ex- 
amine us. I noticed the 
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The bombed out buildings of Dresden, SR art by John Hamer 
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small shops: a woman’s hair salon, a housewares 
store, a vegetable shop and on the corner was a poul- 


_try store. People stood in long lines outside to buy 


the meat and hardware. ‘ 

There was an immense difference between Dres- 
den and cities in West Germany. Dresden was qui- 
eter. The people wore simple clothes and had 
simple hairstyles. The buildings were unrepair- 
able. It was as if we were back in the 1940s. 

We unloaded our bags and walked up three 
flights of stone stairs to our apartment. When we 
opened up the door, the room was beautiful. It was 
a large old-fashioned room with a coal-burning 
heating system. It was the biggest apartment I had 
livedin on my mission—a kitchen, bathroom, study 
room, and bedroom. 

Twenty-minutes later a member family knocked 
on the door. My companion opened the door and 
they smiled at us as if they had known us for a long 
time. They did not know what to say. They wanted 
to keep their fingers locked with ours as we shook 
hands and introduced each other. 

“We are glad you are here,” the father said. 

“We are excited,” my companion replied. 

They brought us bags of fresh produce, bottled 
water, and bread. Our apartment had belonged to 
them, but their son had moved back to live at home 
so we could have a place to stay. They mentioned 
that the members in the Dresden ward had spent 
hours refurnishing the apartment with new wall- 
paper, installing a refrigerator, building chairs, 
adding a couch, and replacing dishes. It was won- 
derful to recognize that they had sacrificed time to 
make the apartment more than suitable. 

Our first bit of contacting was very interesting. 
We walked out into Otto Buchwitz Platz—a small 
intersection across from our apartment where the 
streetcar stopped. Again I could feel the people 
turning their eyes to us in curiosity. We walked 
down the street to find out how people 
would react. Later we heard 
from a pedestrian that our 
dark blue suits and nam- 
etags made us look like se- 
cret agents. 

I went up to a young 
man andasked him for 
directions to the local 
grocery store. As I 
spoke with him he 
didn’t know quite 
what to say, being 
confronted by an 
American in a blue 

suit and nametag 

speaking slang Ger- 

man. 

He looked at 
my nametag, 
looked at my face 
and said, “I don’t 
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know,” then walked away afraid. He 
didn’t turn around tolook back at us. He 
had looked at us as if we were from some 
other planet and he didn’t want to take 
another glance. 

Later we visited the chapel near the 
Great Garden Park in Dresden. As we 
walked in the front doors, a couple came 
in behind us and expressed interest in 
the Church. They had seen the Church 
building from their park bench where 
they had eaten sandwiches and were cu- 
rious to look inside the building. As we 
told them who we were they listened in- 
tently and asked whetherit was legal for 
them to read something about 
Mormons. 

“Would you like to know why we are 
called Mormons?” 

“Yes, please!” 

We showed them the Book of Mormon. 
Their eyes betrayed their curiosity as 
we opened the Book of Mormon to the 
names of prophets like Nephi, Alma, 
and Helaman. When I handed it to the 
woman, she 
grabbed it from 
me like it was a 
piece of pie. She 
took it over by the 
window where 
there was more 
light and read for 
twenty minutes. 
We later met 
hundreds of 
people who vis- 
ited the Church 
and accepted the 

Gospel. 
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More Than Cabbage in the Campo 


by Wendy Whittekiend 


friends back home would think if — 


they had seen us. 


S WE BUMPED along the 
A pock-marked road, I 
laughed to myself. There 


I was in Mexico, riding in a car 
much like the one my parents 
drove when they were first mar- 


Instead of returning tothe cityas 
we had expected, Rafael an- 
nounced that he was taking us to 
i meet the owners of the cabbage 
ranch. I was thrilled. First I no- 


ried. Tinny salsa music shrieked 
from an ancient tape player that 
stopped every time we hit one of the 


ticed a little girl and her younger 
brother peering around the door- 


crater-like dips in the road. We 
were heading toward the “campo” 
to pick cabbage—a task which 
would not seem exciting to me at 
home, but would prove interesting 
in Mexico. 

Kori and I were invited on this 
excursion by Rafael, the host “fa- 
ther” of two fellow Study Abroad 
students. I hesitated at first, pre- 
ferring a shopping trip to a cab- 
bage-picking afternoon in the 
“campo,” but with some prompting 
from Rafael and my friends, I went. 

When we finally reached our 
destination, all I saw were acres of 
cabbages. Rafael maneuvered the 
car into the center of the patch, 
handed us what looked like murder 
weapons, and ordered us out of the car. I came to Mexico to learn Spanish, 
not cabbage-whacking, but after I stared at my companions for a few sec- 
onds, I decided to join in the attack. We whacked the cabbages viciously, 
creating an assembly line, with the first person cutting the cabbages, and 
the last person loading them into the car. It became a game, a novelty. 
After all, how many of our friends at school had massacred a Mexican 
cabbage field? Rafael watched proudly. He had finally moved the four 
Americanas off the “playa arriba” (the roof of his house where we spent 
hours sunbathing) and into the work field. Shortly, the car was filled with 
cabbage heads, so we piled back in, laughing and wondering what our 


February 19, Centennial 
Apartments: _ 
Coed to friend: “My room- 


way when we stoppedin front of the 
grey-white adobes structure. We 
immediately snapped into our 
tourist frame of mind, grabbed our | 
cameras, and leaped from the car to 
catch the perfect shot. 

I think it was Trynn who first 
noticed the bloody carcass dan- 
gling from a low-hanging bough. — 
At her gasp, I turned and was in- ~ 
stantly sickened by the sight of a | 
decapitated goat strung upside- 
down from a tree. Rafael explained 
that this billy goat had been ram- 
ming the pregnant goats, harming 
both the mothers and the unborn 
kids. In order to save the rest of the 
herd, this goat had tobe killed, and 

SR arl by Bruce Crandall instead of uselessly slaughtering 
it, the family was either eating or using each part of the animal. 

With my camera still slung about my neck, I maintained my tourist 
mentality. I judged the family as barbaric and pagan, when the lady 
slaughtered the goat so those two children, who I saw as photo opportu- 
nities, couldeat. I whacked cabbage to appease curiosity, while they ate 
goat liver to appease hunger. I’m sure they still do. They nearly 
venerated that strung-up goat, taking care to skin and slice it with 
precision. It wasn’t my suburban Denver neighborhood. I agree that 
“there’s no place like home”; Rafael showed me that there is not supposed 
to be. 


ypper oe Clip and Save 


mate reorganized all of her 
files and receipts today.” 
Friend: “That’s what I 
should do. Did it take long?” 
Coed: “No, shejust took eve- 
rything out of one shoe box 
and put it all into a larger 


” 


one. 


February 20, Grant Bldg: 

One male to another: 
“Weren’t you in my diving 
class last semester?” 

Other male: “Yeah, I was.” 

First male: “I almost didn’t — 
recognize you without your 
clothes on.” 


February 21, JKHB; a 
heated discussion: 

Intellectual male: “No— 
you're wrong. Pinkie went out 
with the Fonz. Leather went 
out with Chachi. No—I know 
ite” 


February 23, Varsity Thea- 
ter; girl in line to friend: 

We should like, be thankful 
tothe French for lots of things; 
French fries, French bikinis, 
French other things. 
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YOU Seize Control 


by Matthew Polder 


With Communist governments 
falling faster than you can say 
Bolshevik, the WARSAW bloc na- 
tions need a good, old fashioned, 
redruskie. Take this test and seeif 
you qualify. 


1. KGB stands for 
0 a. Komitet Gosvdarstvennoye 
Bezopastnosti. 
0 b. Kill a God Believer. 
0 ec. Kommie Government Bad- 


guys. 


2. Perestroika means 
La. We know what we’re doing. 
0) b. Lennie Bruce is not afraid. 
UO) ec. You’re about out of a job. 


3. Marx’s plan for Communism in- 
cluded 
0 a. An extra track and a tacky 
badge. 
O b. Two girls for every boy. 
OU c. High fashion. 


4. The Berlin Wall 
0 a. Was originally built as a 
tourist trap. 
L) b. Grew daisies in its mortar. 


Lic. “Is never going to come 
” 


down. 


5. The reunification of Germany 
means 
0) a. Higher Gummi Bear prices. 
Db. Better parking in East Ger- 
many. 
Di c. We’re winning. 


6. Civil war in Russia is as imme- 
nent as 


EMERGENCY 


‘Da. Boredom from reading The 
Daily Universe. 

Ob. The election of an incompe- 
tent BYUSA president. 

Cle. Joe Cannon learning a les- 
son. 


7. Mikhail Gorbachev 
Oa. Used to work for Standards. 
Ob. Is related to the Dean of 
Standards. 
(Je. Eats Doritoes in bed. 


8. The execution of Ceausescu 
La. Beat the Cosby Show in rat- 


ings. 

Ob. Has nothing to do with storm 
ing a Bastille. 

Lic. Is now-available on Sony 
video cassette for $19.95. 


9. Gorbachev's birthmark 


La. Is a treasure map to the Ark 
of the Covenant. 

1) b. Channels the Id. 

LC) c. Looks better than most Cou- 
gareat entrees. 


10. The Politburo 
La. Listens to Bruce Springstein 


when nobody’s looking. 
LJ b. Knows who you are. 


LJ ce. Can sing “God Save the Czar” 
in seven different keys. 


Scoring: For every answer “A,” 


scream “Lenin Lives”; for every 
answer “B,” give yourself three 
dissident points, and for every 
answer “C,” think about Vodka. If 
you have 21 dissident points, con- 
gratulations! Leave our country. 


Dont We All Feel This Way? 


$10.00 


hursday, March22 7:30PM ELWC Ballroom 
_ Tickets $10.00 Students, Faculty, Staff ; 
be $13.00 General Admission oy 


100% Heavyweight Cotton Beefy-T's 
XXL, XL, L, M, and $ 
(Please add $1.50 for XXL and $5.00 for long sleeves) 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


“USED* 


P.O. Box 2269 
Provo, Utah 84603 


vailable at the Music Ticket Office HFAC 378-7444 


Visit our store in Provo at: 


3227 N. Canyon Rd. 


ESSENTIALS, INC, 
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Reg. Price $6.99 Sale Price $4.99 or 2 for $8.99 


373-1047 


Halon 
Fire-Extinguisher 


A necessity for every 
home or apartment! 


Come Visit our Store 


and see our: 
Food Storage, 
72 Hour Kits, 


Camping Equipment, 


and more! 


eruneAT RAT 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Orders shipped within 10.days 


BPECIAT 


Buy one 
Paradise 
Yogurt 
first and 
we will 


give you 
the 


2250 University Parkway 
Next to Shopko 


second 
for half 
price! 


Expires 
March 28, 1990 
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French Women Fast Breaking 


By Drew Randall 


SKETBALL Is JUST about the 

nly major sport in the 

world that we Americans 
can claim to be exclusively our 
own. Baseball comes from a 
combination of cricket and 
rounders, football evolved 
from rugby, and ice hockey and 
soccer certainly aren’t ours. 
Not so with basketball. We in- 
vented it, nurtured it, and per- 
fected it right here in the good 
old U.S. of A. As a result, we 
have become kind of selfish 
with this, the most American of 


sports. . 
This was my attitude as I 


served a mission to Switzerland 
and Southern France. I had let- 
tered in basketball in high school, 
had played in 3A intermurals at 
BYU, and considered myself 
pretty much of a hot shot, defi- 
nitely too much for any Frenchie 
to handle, no matter what level of 
competition. Just as they would 
clean my clock in soccer (“football” 


to them), I figured that they would 
be no match for my shake ‘n’ bake, 
behind the back, bust-it-in-from- 
fifteen style of play. 

Besides, I thought, these are 
Europeans. How much competit- 
tive fire could they have? Didn’t we 
have to save them in every major 


_ war? 


The first few months on my mis- 
sion I played very little basketball. 
When I did, it was usually just me 
and my companion, which didn’t 
make for too much competition. I 
was aching for some challenging 
ball, when I finally got my chance. 

I was serving in the small town of 
Manosque, France. The next clos- 
est civilization was the university 
town of Aix en Provence, about 30 
kms. away. In this town lived the 
former BYU superstar from Merid- 
ian, Idaho, Tresa Spaulding, who 
played for the local women’s team, 
which at the time wasin third place 
in the nation. Tresa is a charming 
young lady, and was abig help with 


the missionary effort in the area, as 
well as being a gifted basketball 
player. She suggested that the mis- 
sionaries throw together a basket- 
ball team and take on the women’s 
team in an exhibition. We, of 
course, jumped at the chance. 

Brimming with confidence, we 
took the court against the third 
best women’s team in all of France. 
Oh, sure, they were supposed to be 
good, but after all, they were 
GIRLS. I had never lost to a girl in 
any sport in my life, and I wasn’t 
about to. To top it off, these were 
(with the exception of Tresa) 
FRENCH girls. [had never lost to 
a Frenchie in any sport either, so 
even though we only had four 
guards and a forward, we thought 
we were invincible. 

That idea changed quickly. 
These petite French girls didn’t 
play like petite French girls. They 
played more like burly, American 
guys. No, worse than that. They 
played like guys with nails. And 


sharp elbows. They played basket- 
ball like we play football. It wasn’t 
a contact sport; it was a collision 
sport, with the ever-so-cocky 
American missionaries on the 
short end. A 6’7" Tresa nulifying 
the middle didn’t help us either. 

In French, one would say that we 
were abattus. Whomped. Killed. 
Humiliated. Smashed. With Tresa 
patrolling the middle, and acouple 
of three point sharpshooters (20' in 
Europe), we were never in the 
game, losing by something more 
twenty. 

I played fairly often after that on 
my mission, but I think I learned a 
lot more about humility, and 
maybe a little more about basket- 
ball, in my. experience against 
Tresa and her girls than against 
anybody else. 
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SMITTY’S PICKS 


Well, the Missouri Tigers did me a favor by 
losing to Oklahoma so that I could put Kansas atop 
the polls again this week. There wasn’t too much 
underhanded or sneaky stuff to uncover this week, 
but if I think hard enough, I could probably make 
some up. Anyway, as the season winds down 
towards the conference tournaments, the basket- 
ball is starting to get exciting again. All the teams 
in the top twenty here should make the NCAA’s, 
but remember that the New Mexico Lobos were 22- 
11 last year and were denied. Schedule will make 
all the difference. 

1. Kansas (27-2) — Back up top where they 
belong. Took out Kansas State this week, winning 
70-58. The Jayhawks broke a 58-58 tie and scored 
the last twelve. Kevin Prichard scored 20 after 
sitting out eight minutes of the first half with a 


— The Rebels that Run ran over 


record. UNLV has a 106- 15 record at the Shark 
Tank. 

3. Missouri (25-3) — After edging Iowa State 89- 
85, the Tigers lost to Oklahoma 107-90. Anthony 
Peeler shot a whopping 3-16. 

4. Duke (23-5) — Squeaked out a win at home 
against Arizona 78-76, lead by Phil Henderson’s 
28. 

5. Michigan (20-5) — Pummelled Northwestern 
94-69 behind Rumeal Robinson’s 23. 

6. Georgetown (21-4)— Lead St. John’s until the 
last 8 sec. when Boo Harvey hit a trey to win it for 
the Redmen 63-62. The Hoyas scored 10 points in 
the last 10 minutes. Georgetown then punished 
Villanova 83-53. 

7. U. of Connecticut (24-4) — The Huskies broke 
a 25-year old school record with their 24th win in 
beating Seton Hall 79-57 to gain sole possession of 
1st in the Big East. 

8. La Salle (22-1) — Lionel Simmons became only 
the fifth collegiate player ever to score 3,000 points 
ina career, as La Salle knocked off Loyola Md. 110- 
81. They then squeezed past St. Peter’s 74-66 in 
OT. Gov. Robert P. Casey declared Feb. 27th as 
Lionel Simmons day in Pennsylvania. 

9. Oklahoma (20-5) — Won their 44th straight at 
home, beating Missouri 107-90 with five playersin 
double figures, lead by Jackie Jones’ 28. 

10. Syracuse (20-5) — Smashed Boston College 
105-69, then played poorly, but beat Providence 
93-89, as Derrick Coleman passed 2,000 career 
points. 

11. Purdue (20-5)— Stepped on Indiana for Bobby 
Knight’s worst loss asa head coach (Sorry Shane...) 
72-49, Ohio State then fell to the Boilermakers, 75- 
70 to put Purdue a game up in Ist in the Big Ten. 
12. Georgia Tech (20-5) — Needed overtime to 
beat the Fighting Irish of Notre Dame, 88-80. Star 
guard Kenny Anderson had 32. It’s been rumored 
that Anderson, though only a freshman, may jump 
to the NBA after this season. He says that the only 
thing that would keep him at Georgia Tech for 4 
years is his mother. Awwww, isn’t that sweet? 
13. Arkansas (22-4) — The Razorbacks hold a 


game and a half lead over Houston and Texas in the 
Southwest conference. 

14. Michigan State (22-5)— Joined the crowd and 
beat Indiana, 72-66, paced by Steve Smith’s 21. 

15. Oregon State (21-4)— Took first place in the 
Pac-10 conference with a win over struggling UCLA, 
83-74. Gary Payton had 23 pts. and 12 ast. 

16. Minnesota (19-6) — Leroy’s Golden Gophers 
beat Iowa for their 6th straight, 102-80, tokeep their 
strangle hold on 4th in the Big Ten. 

17. LSU (21-6)— Were upset by surprising Georgia 
85-86, and are now a gamebehind the Bulldogsin the 
Southeast Conference. 

18. Louisville (20-7) — Lost twice this week, most 
recently to UNLV, who beat the Cardinals 91-81. 
Felton Spencer had 24 in vain. 

19. Arizona (19-6)— Lost to Duke, 76-78. Wildcat 
point guard Matt Othick, comparing Duke to UNLV, 
said “Duke wasn’t nearly as good. Good, but not like 
Vegas.” Like I've said since November... 

20. Loyola Marymount (22-5) — Set the record for 
most games over 100 pts with 24 in their 117-81 
thrashing of Santa Clara. The Lions also stand to 
break the single season average mark, averaging 
124.9 , to break their own record of 112.9, set last 
year. 


WAC STANDINGS (as of 2-26-90) 


Overall 


L 
6 .778 
7 ~«WTAL 
7 131 
9 .654 
11 577 
12 .556 
12 538 
s 15 .464 
-143 18 .333 


Team 
BYU 
Hawaii 


Wyoming 
SDSU 
Air Force 
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AND THEN THERE WAS ONE... Well, Cougar 
fans, our true blue boys only have one game left in the 
regular season. If they win, they win the conference. 
Simple, eh? But if they lose, we could find ourselves 
with a four way tie for first. All that would have to 
happen is that , first of all, the Cougars lose in 
Colorado, and Hawaii wins in San Diego, and then 
UTEP beats Wyomingin Laramie. After that, SDSU 
must lose to the Rams in Ram Country, and the 
Miners must beat New Mexico in Texas, and the 
Cowboys have to lose at home to the Rainbows. Isn’t 
this a good reason to cheer for BYU this Thursday 
night? 


NBA STANDINGS as of 2-26-90) 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Atlantic 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Washington 
New Jersey 
Miami 


i 


Central 

Detroit 0 15 
Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 26 
Cleveland 28 
Atlanta 29 
Orlando 39 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Midwest L 
Utah 39 16 
San Antonio 36 17 
Dallas 31 

Denver 29 
Houston 24 
Minnesota 14 
Charlotte 


Pacific 

L.A. Lakers 
Portland 
Phoenix 
Seattle 
Golden State 
L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 


SR STUFF... 


Being as this is the international edition, we 
thought we would let you know some of the difficul- 
ties foreign players have in overcoming the language 
barrier in the NBA. Vlade Divac has resorted to 
various forms of body language while learning our 
glorious mother tongue. Teammate Mark Mc- 
Namara has deciphered his favorite. “Anytime you 
see him wink at you, you can be sure that he hasn't 
got a clue." *** Magic Johnson thinks his proposed 
one-on-one match against Michael Jordan is “defi- 
nitely dead at this time.” after getting nixed by the 
NBA. Magic is sure he would have won with his 
superior post strength (ie. large rear end), outside 
shooting, and 3 inch height advantage. Maybe you 
noticed in the All-Star game, whenever Jordan was 
on Magic, he called for a clear out one-on-one. Magic 
scored 22 points, but only had 4 assists as his team 
got clobbered. Commented Larry Bird, "Hell, when 
you win everything there is to win, you've got to find 
something to motivate you." Definitely my MVP.°** 
OK, kiddies, time for a sports quiz. Whomakes more: 
Larry Bird, Charles Barkley, or bespectacled NBA 
Commissioner David Stern? If you guessed Muggsy 
Stern, you were right! The league recently awarded 
him a five year contract worth $3.5 million a year. 
(By the way, NFL's Tagliabue pulls down $1 mil., 
baseball's Fay Vincent $500,000, and NHL's immor- 
tal John Ziegler gets $425,000 per annum.)*°* For 
you former Cougar watchers, our own Mike Smith 
STARTED and scored 24 points against the Denver 
Nuggets. He also keyed the Celtics telling 13-2 final 
rally. Viade Divac, the man Red Auerbach wishes he 
had taken instead of Smith, bruised his knee and will 
be out till he isn't.*** Rumor has it that the Jazz 
offered Thurl Bailey to Minnesota for “Terrible” 
Tyrone Corbin, but nixed the deal when the Timber- 
wolves' brass failed to respond for almost a week. 
Obviously the Wolves' front office and the offense are 
equally responsive. *** In keeping with ourinterna- 
tional flavor, and for you baseball fans disgruntled 
about the lockout, Graig Nettles once commented 
during an airplane trip, "We've got a problem. Luis 
Tiant wants to use the bathroom, and it says no 
foreign objects in the toilet.” 
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I don't think Bush 
could have imposed 


any economic sanctions © 


on China that would 
have had a dramatic 


effect. 


-Eric Hyer 
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The Aftermath of Tiananmen 


An Interview with Eric Hyer 
Conducted by John Armstrong 


What is the current status of the 
student protest leaders who were 
arrested? 

Wereally don’t know. The major 
ones like Wu’er Kaixi and Yan 
Jiaqi escaped. The Chinese people 
facilitated that escape. There was 
apparently a lot of money involved. 
Figures of ten or twenty thousand 
dollars were necessary to help 
them get out, to pay off people, to 
gain passage. In terms of those 
who were incarcerated in China, 
there’s no indication that I’ve seen 
that they’ve been executed. 
Theyre simply incarcerated. Fong 
Lijer is still sittingin the American 
Embassy. 


Does the Chinese public believe 
the propaganda of their govern- 
ment that the protest was counter- 
revolutionary? 

When you talk about the popula- 
tion, you talk about the masses, 
800 million peasants. The answer 
is yes. First of all, they have no 
basis for any other view because 
they’re dependent upon govern- 
ment propaganda for their view of 
the world. Secondly, there’s a pro- 
pensity to believe the government, 
just like in America. Chinese stu- 
dents , after communicating with 
their parents and friends at home, 
are alarmed by the fact that now 
their parents and some of their 
friends are beginning to say, “Well; 
it wasn’t really as bad as everybody 
saidit was. The government really 
didn’t. do all that.” -In the past, 
during the high days of the Tian- 
anmen incident, they were rabidly 
anti-government. 

There’s a second group, 
the intellectuals, the students. 
Theyre more informed, have bet- 
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' propaganda. 


ter foreign connections, are able to 
understand English and listen to 
the Voice of America or the BBC. 
With that group of students, 
there’s no indication that their 
position or feelings towards the 
government have changed at all. 


During the Tiananmen incident, 
Zhao Ziyang expressed some sym- 
pathy for the students and was 
consequently caused to apologize 
and was ousted from his position of 
General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party. Where is he now? 

We all assume that he is under 
house arrest living in Zhongnan- 
hai. That is the compound where 
the Communist Party officials live. 
It’s the compound just at the side of 
the Forbidden City. There were 
some demonstrations there. The 
assumption—from everything I’ve 
heard—is that he’s living there 
under some sort of loose house 
arrest, but he’s not publicly active 
atall. The Chinese, unlike Stalin, 
don’t have a tradition of executing 
their political enemies. 

That sort of providés everybody 
with a small hope that in a few 
years, when Deng Xiaoping and 
some other of the old guard dies, 
Zhao Ziyang could be waiting in the 
wings to come back. He certainly 
has a lot of support among the 
masses, despite government 
He’s very popular 
with the students. He made a 
public stand for them and gave up 
his job for it. 


Since Deng Xiaoping has relin- 
quished any official position, has 
he really left all decision making 
power to the Central Committee? 

Formally [Deng Xiaoping] has no 
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Advises Nambia 


by Darren Bowman 


newly independent Namibia under a constitution which BYU 


O N Marcu 21, Sam Nujoma will be sworn in as president of the 


professor Dennis L Thompson helped create. 

Along with other constitutional experts from the United States, 
France, and West Germany, Thompson was invited by the Foundation for 
Democracy i in Namibia to advise Namibian officials on the final drafting 
oftheir country’s new constitution. He traveled to Windhoek, Namibia on 
January 19 for a week of meetings with officials from South Africa, the 
United Nations, and the Namibian Constituent Assembly. 

Before leaving, Thompson said that the constitution would establish a 
republic founded on a multi-party democracy. It would be based on the 
tule of law and on social justice with strong guarantees of basic human 
rights and freedoms. Such a constitution would make Namibia the most 


-liberal democracy in Africa. 


Thompson has served as a professor of political science at BYU since 


1977, including six years as department chairman. He is currently 


serving as associate academic vice president. 

Namibia has been under South African control for most of the past 75 
years and has only recently won its independence. The Constituent 
Assembly, created last November, unanimously chose Nujoma as presi- 
dent February 16. Nujoma has been involved in the fight for Namibian 


independence for 23 years. 
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position, but Zhao Ziyang made it 
very clear when he was speaking to 
President Gorbachev in May of last 
year, when Deng had resigned all 
of his positions, there was a secret 
agreement that he would be the 
final decision maker on major is- 
sues of foreign and domestic policy. 
There’s no question of that. Nei- 
ther Prime Minister Li Peng, nor 
the new party General Secretary, 
Jiang Zimin, have the status and 
the long term experience to over- 
come factional disobedience. Deng 
Xiaoping is one of the few with a 
long history of leadership, great 
respect among the people as well as 
the party members. 


Would economic sanctions have 
pressured the Chinese government 
into allowing more freedom of ex- 
pression? 

I don’t have a lot of faith in eco- 


nomic sanctions. For sanctions to 
be effective, they have to be total 
and there have historically always 
been states who have pursued 
their own national interests and 
have not cooperated. When we 
embargo the export of high technol- 
ogy to China, there are others wait- 
ing to sell. 

Secondly, China is much less 
dependent on Europe and the So- 
viet Union than other third world 
countries. China has a very large 
economy. For years they virtually 
supplied themselves with every- 
thing they needed. If they wanted 
to, they could do without high tech- 
nology. I don’t think Bush could 
have imposed any economic sanc- 
tions on China that would have had 
a dramatic effect. 


please see Tiananmen on 
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compiled by Joanna Brooks & Jesse Curtis 


CENTRAL&SOUTH 
AMERICA 


(1)Brazil: After the first popular 
elections in 29 years, new 
President Fernando Collor de 
Mello has inherited a bankrupt 
Brazil with inflation rates 
predicted to hit 70 percent 
monthly. The recent elections 
revitalized the nation’s left wing 
headed by Luis Inacio de Silva; 
political revitalization promises a 
quickened reform pace. 


(2)Panama: US. troops moved 
in during December 1989 to 
enforce the results of the nation’s 
free elections and to bring down 
Manuel Noriega’s rule. Noriega 
eventually left his hideout in the 
Vatican embassy and was 
escorted to the United States to 
stand trial on drug trafficking 
charges. 


(3)Chile: In 1989, president- 
elect Patricio Aylwin led a 17- 
party opposition coalition to 
victory over military dictator 
Augusto Pinochet’s regime in the 
first democratic elections in 16 
years. 


(4)Paraguay: Popular 
resistance toppled the 35 year 
dictatorship of General Alfredo 
Stroessner, and the nation is 
piecing together a new democratic 
government. ‘ 


(5)Peru: In last November’s 
municipal elections, the 
Democratic Front (FREDEMO) 
gained popular support as the 
Shining Path guerilla faction and 
ruling Popular Revolutionary 
Alliance (APRA) were dealt 
stinging blows. | FREDEMO’s 
presidential candidate, Mario 
Vargas Llosa, is predicted to take 
the majority in April’s primaries. 


(6)Nicaragua: Violeta Barrios 
de Chammoro, presidential 
candidate of the National 
Opposition Union (UNO), 
surprisingly defeated Sandinista 
leader Daniel Ortega last 
Sunday, ending his ten year 
reign. Mrs. Chammoro’s coalition 
party received millions of dollars 
in campaign funding from the US 
and will be expecting much more 
to stabilize the economy. It will 
take more than money to organize 
a government based on her 
unwieldy UNO coalition of former 
Somosa followers, Contras, and 
Communists, who were only 
unified in their opposition to the 
Sandinistas. 


EASTERN EUROPE: 
(7)Czechoslovakia: The 
coalition government led by 
dissident playwright Vaclav 
Havel continues lead the 
transition from Communist 
regime to multi-party democracy. 
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Communists recently 
relinquished 100 seats in the 350 
seat Federal Assembly to give 
some of the 40 new political parties 
in Czechoslovakia a voice. Havel’s 
recent visit to the United States 
opened economic opportunities for 
Czechoslovakia as President Bush 
promised to allow the nation 
access to the U.S. free market and 
to sponsor the _ nation’s 
readmission to the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. 


(8)Romania: Since last 
December’s' radical 7-day 
overthrow of the Ceaucescu 
regime, President Ion Iliescu will 
lead the provisional government 


favoring free, multi-party 
elections. Ethnic secessionist 
sentiment continues as_ the 
nation’s 12 distinct cultures argue 
over reform measures. 


EUROPE 


(11)Germany: East German 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow 
called for immediate reunification 
of the Germanies to combat 
economic and security woes within 
his population depleted nation. 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl responded with plan for a 
monetary union of the two nations 
which quickly became policy. The 
two nations are moving towards 
unification under a plan which 
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until free elections May 20. Iliescu 
continues to conduct emergency 
meetings of the 21 member 
governing council, composed of 
representatives of the nation’s new 
political parties, to discuss reform 
measures and ways to respond to 
popular demonstrations against 
the slow reform rate. 


(9)Poland: Led spiritually by 
political saint Lech Walesa, Poland 
continues to struggle with reforms 
under its first non-Communist 
government in 40 years. Poland’s 
Communist party voted to dissolve 
itself, and shortly thereafter 
resurrected itself as the Social 
Democratic party. 


(10)Yugoslavia: The League of 
Communist Yugoslavia abolished 
its own constitutional guarantee of 
political dominance, instead 
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would include the U.S., USSR, 
Britain, and France in the 
proceedings. Moscow continues to 
voice its concerns that a unified 
Germany not beincludedin NATO. 
Helmut Kohl is campaigning 
heavily in East Germany as the 
country nears its first free elections 
on March 18. 


(12)Baltics: The Soviet occupied 
Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania are being driven by 
popular demands towards self- 
sufficiency and possibly 
independence. The Estonian 
parliament is moving towards 
eliminating the Communist 
party’s guarantee of power, 
thereby recognizing the multi- 
party system already in place. 
Estonia is expected to introduce its 
own currency soon. While 
Lithuania’s Communist Party 
officially declared its 
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independence from the Soviet 
Union’s Communist Party, the 
native Lithuanian population 
demands an even greater step— 
secession from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and 
reestablishment of statehood. 


USSR 


(13)Moscow: Gorbachev 
continues his reform program, 
most recently going against basic 
Marxism by allowing practice of 
religion and private ownership of 
property. Rumors that Gorbachev 
was to be ousted from power turned 
out to be false; in fact, a committee 
of the Soviet Parliament recently 
drafted a legislative bill to give him 
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A New World Awakens 


violent pogroms against 
neighboring Armenians in a 
conflict over the hilly mountain 


country called Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

(15)Tadzhikistan: Tadzhiks, 
living in their republic 


sandwiched between China and 
Afghanistan, threaten to stage to 
Soviet Union’s first Islamic 
revolution. Tadzhiks attacked a 
Communist central committee 
building after the government 
gave apartments that Tadzhiks 
had been waiting for for eight 
years to 2,500 Armenian refugees 
from Baku. The Armenians were 
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(17)Lebanon: Since the car bomb 
assassination of newly elected 
President Rene Moawad in 
November, the country has 
dissolved into literal political 
anarchy as Christian Druze and 
Muslim factions continue their 
war. 


ASIA 


(18)Cambodia: Former leader 
Prince Sihanouk has returned 
from 11 years of exile. He is trying 
to forge a reconciliation pact with 
the current Cambodian 
government led by Vietnamese 
supported Hun Sen. Peaceful 
resolution toa conflict dating back 
to the early days of the US 
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more power over the legislative 
and executive branches of 
government. Gorbachev’s_ only 
resistance seems to come from 
Boris Yeltsin who asserts that the 
program of changes is not radical 
enough. 


(14)Azerbaijan: Azeris in several 
regions rebelled against the 
Kremlin—tearing down border 
fences with Iran in Nakhichevan, 
deposing Communist leaders in 
several cities, threatening bloody 
guerilla war against occupying 
Soviet forces, and destroying 
statues of Lenin. The Soviet army 
was sent into the capital city of 
Baku on January 20 toclamp down 
onthe uprising, which many feared 
could become “a second 
Afghanistan.” On that day, 
Nakhichevan also declared its 
independence from the USSR. 
Meanwhile, Azeris continued 


given an ultimatum by the 
Tadzhiks to leave the republic 
within 48 hours. Rioting broke out, 
followed by Soviet army 
intervention. 


MIDDLE EAST 


(16)Israel: As the Palestinian 
intifadah enters its second year, 
Israeli leaders claim that the 
uprisings in Gaza and the West 
Bank have claimed more. 
Palestinian casualties than Israeli 
ones. However, this intifadah has 
created a unified Palestine from 
what once was a mass of terrorist 
factions. The recent resignation of 
Trade Minister Ariel Sharon from 
the Likud over the Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir’s handling of the 
intifadah points out cracks in the 
Israeli political stonewall against 
Palestinian talks. 


Vietnam war is complicated by 
Sihanouk’s alliance with the 
Chinese supported Khmer Rouge, 
the same party that massacred 
nearly 3 million people while in 
power in the early 70s. 


(19)South Korea: As President 


Roh Tae Wooenters the second half 


of his term, South Korea lurches 
towards completing its transition 
from military regime to democracy. 
Under Roh’s newly unified 
Democratic Liberal party, 
Parliament has gained more 
power, a multi-party system has 
been adopted, an independent 
press has developed, some abusive 
law enforcement practices have 
been halted, and dialogue has 
begun with China and other 
socialist nations. 


(zu)Hong Kong: As 1997 
apprvaches, British officials have 


been ironing out details fro the 
turnover of their colony Hong 
Kong to China. Hong Kong's 
citizens have protested British 
concessions to the Chinese and 
have increased their efforts to 
obtain passports to free 
countries since the Tiananmen 
square massacre. 


(21)Mongolia: The 
Mongolian Democratic Union, 
claiming a membership of 
60,000, has staged illegal 
demonstrations against 
Stalinism recently, demanding 
democratic reforms. 
Mongolian government 
officials have promised to 
pursue their own perestrotka, 
called shinechiel locally, by 
introducing a new constitution 
which calls for multi-party 
elections. 


Please see John 
interview with 


(22)China: 
Armstrong’s 


Eric Hyer, “The Aftermath of 


Tiananmen.” 

AFRICA: 

(23)Namibia: Please see 
article, “BYU Professor 


Advises Namibia.” 


(24) Benin: Under the 
leadership of Mattieu 
Kerekou, this tiny west African 
state repudiated 
communism, drawing up anew 
democratic constitution which 
separates the party from the 
state and bans use of the word 
“comrade” in political 
addresses. 


has 


(25)South Africa: 
instituted by State President 
F.W. deKlerk are slowly 
pushing the nation towards 
abolition of apartheid. 
deKlerk’s measures include 
releasing prominent African 
National Congress (ANC) 
le ders like Nelson Mandela 
and Walter Sisulu, lifting a 30- 
year ban on black political 
organizations like the ANC, 
and calling for revocation of the 
Separate Amenities Act,-which 
embodies many segregation 
principles. On Thursday, 
deKlerk committed to meet 
with members of the ANC for 
formal talks. Please see article 
on South Africa. 
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The Baltic Dream Takes Shape 


by Kai Terri 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn once 
shared a prison cell at the 
infamous Lubyanka jail for 
political prisoners with Arnold 


Susi, an Estonian who might have 
become Minister of Education for 
Estonia had he not been jailed and 
charged under Soviet article 58-2 
with a “criminal” desire for 
national self-determination. 

Today, the Estonian desire for 
self-determination is still alive, 
perhaps stronger than ever— 
despite half a century of Soviet 
occupation, exploitation and 
persecution. The dream for most 
natives of the Baltic republics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuaniais a 
return to the freedom they 
experienced as independent 
nations ‘between the two world 
wars. A secret deal (known as the 
“Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact”) signed 
by Hitler and Stalin in 1939 paved 
the way for a Soviet takeover. 


Perestroika Frontrunner 

In recent months, the Western 
press has described the Baltic 
republics as the frontrunner in 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s drive for 
perestroika. The Baltics have 
taken advantage of the glasnost to 
attempt to tell the world about 
their dilemma as victims of one of 
the grossest human rights 
violations in European history. 
Although the Soviets had signed 
peace treaties promising not to 
interfere with the Baltic countries’ 
independent status, they 
militarily moved in and staged 
“elections” with Russian soldiers 
present, forcibly incorporating the 
Baltic republics into the Soviet 
Union. Ever since, the Baltics’ aim 


has been to reclaim their 
individual and collective right to 
independence. 

The scent of freedom has 


lingered in the northern Baltic air 
since 1987, when four Estonian 
economists drafted a plan for 
economic self-management—a 
plan that Lithuania and Latvia 
have since used as a model for their 
own reform plans and which 
Gorbachev is now encouraging 
other republics to follow. The 
prevailing beliefis that Gorbachev 
could use a success story or two for 
his heavily publicized but so far 
slow-moving reforms, to prove that 
perestroika is indeed plausible, if 
not effective. The Baltic view, 
however, is that without an 
immediate effort tocut through the 
oppressive Soviet bureaucracy 
that dictates every facet of Baltic 
life, 
restaurant menus, the Soviets will 
succeed in making the Baltic 
peoples extinct. 
Fear of Genocide 

The Estonians are particularly 
concerned about the ongoing 
genocide of their nation because 
Russian immigrants—who are 
sent to build factories in Estonia 
and who typically receive special 
privileges, including first priority 
on housing, consumer goods and 
employment—are steadily 
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including the content of 


increasing and now outnumber 
Estonians in many of their cities, 
including the capital of Tallinn. 
The Soviet occupation, which 
currently involves rationing of 
foodstuffs, is especially intolerable 
for the Baltic republics because 
they were accustomed toa high 
standard of living during 
independence. 

Although Estonia has the 
highest per capita income and 
living standard in the Soviet 
Union, its economic and 
environmental situation is bleak, 
bordering on a Third World 
scenario. The Estonian people are 
fed up with having a foreign 
(Russian) lifestyle imposed on 
them and with being forced to give 
up their income to Moscow and 
other distant republics with 
practically no remuneration. For 
example, Moscow keeps 80 percent 
of the revenue from Estonian 
exports (primarily shale oil and 
electricity). All of the Baltic 
countries struggle with severe 
environmental damage inflicted by 
industry that is entirely Moscow- 
controlled. 

Since 1988, the Baltic republics 
have managed to hold peaceful, 
mass demonstrations with up to 
three million participants and 
without military intervention from 
Moscow. They have resurrected 
their independence era flags, 
national anthems and 
monuments—activities which 
previously would have guaranteed 
a one-way ticket to a Soviet labor 
camp. Lithuania recently began 
operating the U.S.S.R.’s first 
independent radio station, and 
Estonians have developed the first 
commercial bank and the first 
private university in the U.S.S.R. 

On the political front, all three 
republics have pushed Moscow to 
admit the existence of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact that enabled the 
Red Army to invade and occupy 
Baltic territory in 1940. In 1989, 
the Kremlin sent Soviet historians 
to Bonn to view the text of the 
secret protocols, which have been 
stored in West German archives. 
Despite their acknowledgement of 
the text’s authenticity, the Soviets 
have yet toaccept responsibility for 
occupation of the Baltic republics. 
Up to 1989, the Soviets’had flatly 
denied the pact’s existence and 
claimed that the Baltic republics 
voluntarily joined the Soviet 
Union. 

MoveToward Independence 

In November 1988, the Estonian 
parliament issued a_ formal 
“declaration of sovereignty,” 
rendering Soviet law concerning 
Estonia obsolete, and in December 
1989, Lithuania decided to 
formally break ties with the 
Central Communist Party, 
prompting a visit by Gorbachev 
that signified the seriousness of 
Lithuanian aims. Since that time, 
Estonia has called on Moscow to 
begin negotiations for 
independence, and last week, the 
Latvian parliament voted to begin 
restoration of an independent 
Latvia. Although still burdened by 


the spiderweb of Soviet regulation, 
Baltic plans for economic renewal 
through decentralization are 
underway, and all three republics 
hope to establish independent 
convertible currencies within the 
next year and a half. 

With Gorbachev’s February 8th 
announcement of a multi-party 
system and_ presidential-style 
Soviet government, Baltic 
independence appears to be a 
future possibility, although an 
ominous challenge. The goal of 
restored independence will be 
made increasingly difficult by 
Moscow, which insists on using 
what a University of California 
Baltic affairs specialist calls a 
“cruel, semantic trick” in referring 
to the Baltic republics as 
“secessionist.” The Baltics never 
wanted to become a part of the 
Soviet Union; therefore, they 
cannot leave a union they never 
joined, argues UC Irvine Professor 
Rein Taagepera, who is also 
Secretary of the Heritage Society of 
Estonians Abroad. “Calling rape 
lovemaking is not a way to win the 
victim’s trust,” Taagepera 
explains. “No dialogue can result 
from such faulty premises.” 

When Gorbachev visited 
Lithuania in January, he sent out 
mixed signals. After calling the 
Lithuanian move a “blow to 
perestroika,” he offered to provide 
legislation fer republican 
“secession.” It appears that 
Gorbachev desperately wants to be 
a crowd pleaser, aware that he 
cannot encourage the break-up of 
the party he represents yet 
cognizant of the need for 
republican autonomy to achieve 
wide-scale economic reform. 
“Deal” For Democracy 

Soviet officials have already 


suggested that Moscow may 
require the Baltic republics to “buy 
their way out” by paying 


“compensation” to the Kremlin for 
50 years of (Soviet) investment in 
them. Angered by this Soviet-style 
“deal” for democracy, the Baltics 
will likely demand Soviet 
compensation for 50 years of 
exploitation which have left them 
ecologically and economically 
destitute. 

Taagepera suggests that the 
appropriate move for Moscow is to 
liquidate the Hitler-Stalin pact 
and agree to the Soviet border as 
established under Lenin. If 
Gorbachev is to talk of a “common 
European home” with some 
credibility, it would be necessary to 
provide all of Europe with rooms, 
rather than prison cells. 
Taagepera believes that unless 
they resort to military force, the 
Soviets cannot halt the Baltic 
movement toward independence 
because “it is already happening”. 

The outcome of the February 
24th elections in Lithuania and in 
Latvia and Estonia on March 18th 
will no doubt help determine to 
what extent and at what pace the 
Baltic dream of freedom will 
transform into reality. 

Kai’s parents are Estonian 
immigrants. 
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PINION 


I can’t remember 
what I was going to 
complain about. I 
guess there’s really 
nothing wrong with 
Dan Quayle. You 
know, I think we’ve all 
had ‘the experience of 
brushing our teeth 
with shaving cream or 
getting lost in the 
laundry room. 
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Bottoms Up 


by Colin Bay 


President Quayle was visiting Mexico City and congratulated 

Mexican leaders on the tastiness of their native cuisine, saying, 
“I just love French fries.” But that wasn’t what I was thinking of. You see, 
this isn’t going to be one of those cheap-shot attacks on J. Danforth. He’s 
suffered enough already, and unfairly—nearly half of his children believe 
that he can learn to read and write, with 
training. So that wasn’t it. 

Andit wasn’t that President Bush vetoed [: 
a visa extension for Chinese students who 
would be in danger if they had to return 
home. They could be killed or purged or 
jailed, itis true, but sheesh—what a lack of 
sensitivity to harp on that. 

Think of the other guy. What about Deng 
Xiaoping? He’s ruling a billion people. He 
has worries enough already, and the critics 
want to give him more. They want Deng to 
worry about having an American president 
who won’t lick his boots. They want Deng 
to be frustrated about letting possibly hun- 
dreds of students escape repression. Is that 
kindness? Humanity? Deng is a person 
too, you know, with sensitive feelings and 
fragile indigestion. But it wasn’t that, 
either. 

And it wasn’t that Dan Quayle, speaking 
to the Federal Reserve Board, mentioned 
how proud he was of their men in uniform. (“You're thinking of the 
military reserves, sir,” said an aide. “Oh, sure.” said the vice president. 
“I've always been fond of raspberry preserves.”) 

It wasn’t that last summer, a month after the June 4 massacre of 
thousands of students at Tiananmen Square, Bush sent secret envoys to 
China to reassure Chinese leaders that we still supported them. It wasn’t 
that grass wasn’t growing yet on the students’ graves when Bush sent 
Brent Scowcroft and Lawrence Eagleburger to visit. Nor was it that 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED in the presidency the other day. Vice 


Scowcroft said in an actual toast to the Chinese leadership, “In both our 
societies, there are voices of those who seek to redirect or frustrate our co- 
operation. We both must take bold measures to overcome these negative 
forces.” 5 

“Bold measures,” George? Maybe some bold measures have already 
been taken. Tanks and mortars used on college kids riding bikes seems 
pretty bold to me, you guys. Odd that there 
would be voices wanting to frustrate that kind 
of thing. Hard to figure. Bunch of intellectu- 
als, probably, who can think of nothing better 
than wrecking Deng’s calm slumbers and 
regular bowel movements. 

Anyway, there’s something we can all learn 
from this: the power of a well-timed toast. 
Imagine Bush as president in early December, 
1941. Scowcroft visits Tokyo: “I hope this 
little flare-up at the harbor in Hawaii won’t 
get in the way of good relations between us.” 
Or Bushin 1775: “Here’s tocontinued warmth 
across the Atlantic, Your Highness. Please” 
don’t fret about that tea tax.” George in 420 
A.D.: “You Visigoths are a great bunch of 
guys. Hey, forget the trouble in Rome—come 
on over for badminton anytime.” The Presi- 
dent meets Stalin: “They say you killed 
twenty million? Million schmillion. Half of 
those people would have starved anyway, I'll 
bet.” 

But it wasn’t that either. I can’t remember what I was going to. 
complain about. I guess there’s really nothing wrong with Dan Quayle. 
You know, I think we’ve all had the experience of brushing our teeth with 
shaving cream or getting lost in the laundry room. I have perfect 
confidence in George Bush’s judgment as president, too. He’s ready for 
whatever happens. And if, say, South Africa should change its mind and 
decide genocide is the only way? Our president has the answer: Cheers. 
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A Button from Ismailoushy 


by Cherie Kartchner 


ona Saturday morning and ride 
northwest of the city, you will 
come to Izmailovsky Park. Here 
the train line has not yet been put 
underground, and from the train 


L YOU GET on the Moscow metro 


‘windows you see, on one side, row 
upon row of multi-storeyed con- 


crete apartment buildings faced” 


with what seems to be deteriorat- 
ing bathroom tile. On the other side 
of the tracks, there is a sight won- 
drous even in the depth of winter— 
acres and acres of birch trees. This 
is Izmailovsky Park, whose trees 
and fields and flowers have been 
deliberately set aside to provide 
spiritual nourishment for the 
swarms of Muscovite workers 
packed in their crowded beehive. 
But on a Saturday morning of 
late you will find that the crowds 
have come not to enjoy the wonders 
of nature, but to buy and sell in 
Moscow’s biggest private enter- 
prise open market. Thus, on a fro- 
zen winter day, with snow packed 
underfoot, a continuous stream of 
people fills the main alley of the 
park. They have come to see if 
something unique or useful or af- 
fordable is for sale among the 
wares: dozens of ghastly home-pro- 
duced oil paintings; silver earrings 
made by engravers in their spare 
time; a working telephone carved 
out of wood; rare books—some of 
them used, but most of them rare 
not because they are antiques, but 
rather because they are the hottest 
new publications, and therefore 
impossible to find in stores (among 
them the Bible and the Koran in 
Russian, at prices ten times the 
official state price); hand-knit 
woolen mittens and socks to pro- 
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tect against the cold (which remind 
the prospective buyers how cold it 


really is that morning in the park); 


antique icons, hidden since the- 
Revolution, the smoke-stained 
holy faces in gilded frames set on a 
cloth on the snow(they sell for 2000 
to 5000 rubles—one or two year’s 
gross income for most Russians);- 
hand-painted nesting dolls; hand- 
sewn flags of the pre-Revolution- 
ary Russian Empire. 

All this makes an implicit state- 
ment about current politics—the 
political and economic openness 
that makes this all possible. But 
there are also enterprising vendors 
hawking overt political statements 
on buttons and pins which sell for 
about two rubles apiece. Russian 
workers who are too weary after a 
long day’s work to care about seri- 
ous politics can buy a humorous 
button that pokes fun at the cur- 
rent situation, a political state- 
ment that requires only a mini- 
mum effort. 

You can buy a button with a pic- 
ture of Boris Yeltsin, Russia’s self- 
promoting populist reformer, and 
the words “Boris is Right!”; or, 
conversely, “Boris is Wrong!”, both 
sold by the same entrepreneur. 
When a quick buck is to be made (or 
in this case, a quick ruble), plural- 
ism of political opinion makes for a 
good market. 

If you are going to be wearing 
your heart on your sleeve, so to 
speak, you may as well buy a but- 
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ton that says “Don’t Hassle Me!” ’ 
(literally, “Don’t Stand on My 
Soul!”). It is sold right next to the 
button that says “Sexy Lady”—one 
ofa host ofnon-political buttons for 
those who occupy their minds with 
baser things than politics. 

There are also buttons that offer 
an oblique comment on them- 
selves. Should anyone question 
the button-vendor about the legiti- 
macy of his operation, he has only 
to point to one of his buttons con-- 
venientiy displayed: “Everything 
is permitted thet is not forbidden 
by law’—M. S. Gorsachev.” If you 
care to keep this gem of political 


wisdom with you at all times, you 


can buy this button for only three 
rubles; freedom of speech, if you~ 
buy it bit by bit, comes relatively 
cheap. Or if irony suits you better, 
you can wear a button with the 
imaginary words of some un- 
known, frustrated government of- 
ficial: “We Gave You Glasnost— 
Now Shut Up!” 

For those who have difficulty 
formulating their political ideas 
but nevertheless know that they 
want to say something, there is the 
catch-all complaint button: “’m 
Fed Up.” Asalast resort, if you find 
yourself bewildered by the great 
array of variety and unable to 
make a choice among the many 
buttons offered, you can always opt 
for the one that says simply “See— 
I bought myself a button.” 
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4 rom Within the Fortress 
An Overview of Europe 1992 


: by Leslie Stoops 


r Leslie Stoops holds a law degree from the University of Ghent in Belgium, where she is now 

_ completing her dissertation for a post-graduate degree in European Law. 

| For many, 92 brings the hope of a united Europe which with the wave of a magic 

) wand will solve all our economic problems. For others, especially those outside 

_ Europe, it brings nothing but fear—fear of a “Fortress Europe.” To see what ’92 really 

_ means, however, we must first look at what brought these changes about. 

_ Since 1966, the European Economic Community has lost much of its vitality. That was 

_ the year that France introduced “the empty chair” in the Council, or legislative body of the 

_ EEC. The empty chair meant that whenever a subject was raised by the Commission (the 

_ preparatory body) which amember thought of vital importance to his country, that member 

- would vacate his chair, preventing further discussion because of a strict unanimity 

_ requirement . 

This technique was often used and misused through the years. As a result, matters of 
“consequence were never seriously considered. The EEC was dead in the water, because 
_ national interests took precedence over the Community’s. 

Within the European Parliament (a body less powerful than the Council) the situation 
gave rise to discontent. The Parliament proposed a treaty dealing with a European Union, 
but the proposal failed. 

Many integration initiatives were discussed in the Council as well, but it was a 1985 
report by the Commission analyzing the measures needed to create an internal European 
market that finally brought results. The Commission’s report targeted three main ob- 
stacles for removal. The first was material obstacles such as time-consuming and expensive 
- custom controls. 

__ The report next targeted technical obstacles, such as the norms and regulations for 

_ security and health that vary from country to country. Achieving free circulation of goods 

~_ within the Community required harmonizing these norms. Not only goods, but also citizens 

must be allowed to move freely. People in every kind of work must be able to work and live 

_ inany country within the Community without meeting special conditions. Free circulation 

_ of capital was a related issue. This means full freedom of any kind of financial transaction 

and any kind of financial instrument. Finally, service industries, such as banks and 

_ insurance companies, must be able to cross borders freely. . 

Thethird and final target was taxation obstacles, especially indirect taxation due to non- 

_ standardized tariffs. 

_ Based on this analysis, the Commission proposed 286 measures which would achieve an 
internal market by the end of 1992. These proposals led to the Single Act, which the 
European Heads of State signed in December, 1985 and which went into effect in July, 
1987. 

_ The Single Act meant much more than a mere declaration of policy—it revealed the 
_ change of mentality taking place. It symbolized the wish to go further, the will tocreate one 
internal market and to use this as a stepping stone to arrive at a United Europe with its 

- won monetary system and its own political policies. 

Once the Act was adopted, changes came with enormous speed. First, the unanimity 

_ requirement in the EEC was dropped, allowing quicker decisions to keep pace with the 
demands of the time. Also, the internal division of power was changed, with more 

_ importance given to the European Parliament. The Parliament had only a consultation 
function before, whereas it must now give its consent before certain actions can be taken. 
The result has been a much closer cooperation between the different institutions (Commis- 
sion, Council, and Parliament). 

The Single Act also consolidated several articles of the 1958 Treaty of Rome, which 

_ originally created the EEC. For example, the act confirms the Community’s power to make 

_ decision on social provisions, technology, and scientific research. It also formally recognizes 

_ the European Monetary System (EMS), and the ECU as the European monetary unit. The 
EMS is seen by many as a base for further development, but some members remain 

_ skeptical. 

_ The Single Act also contains a new approach to Community Regulation. No longer is 

_ every member obligated in the same way. Because of the different economic situation of the 
members, certain exceptions are allowed, and national decisions remain sovereign on 

_ certain rules and norms so long as they respect the key element of the EEC regulation. In 

the case of social security, for example, the EEC only proposes minimum levels to be 

regarded. 

_ Butthe Single Act goes beyond the internal market. It also aims to achieve economic and 

_ social cohesion between the different regions of the Community by helping less-prosperous 

_ regions approach the economic and social standards of the others—this to prevent a “two- 

_ speed Europe.” Although such cohesion was mentionedin the Treaty of Rome, itis only with 
the Single Act that a serious effort in this respect has been made. Funds for weaker regions 

_ have been founded, designed to promote projects and investment. 

The Single Act would have lost its significance, however well it was drafted, were it not 
for additional propositions by the Commission that answer some serious needs. For 
example, the act includes a badly needed reformation of Agricultural policy, where the 
production of certain commodities must be stabilized or reduced. Also included is a 
reformation of the structural funds available to help certain regions by doubling their 
credits. 

Thus, next to the internal market—the aspect that has American businesses running 
_ scared—the EEC also hopes to develop a regional and social program by the end of 1992. 
_ Europe 1992 must therefore not be thought of as an achievement, but merely as a step in 
_ the right direction. 


HE YEAR 1992 will not be just like any other, at least not for those of us in Europe. 
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Eastern Europe in Transition 


by Hermann Vogt 


ALT WHITMAN WROTE, “The future is 

W no more uncertain than the pres- 

ent.” To apply Whitman’s maxim to 
the recent developments in Eastern Europe, 
we must turn it around: Nothing can be more 
uncertain than the present politics in Europe, 
and we can only hope that in time solid politi- 
cal ground will be found again. 

Today’s political structure in Eastern Eu- 
rope is in complete disarray. It started on 
November 9, when the Wall came down. Bob 
Evans, the anchorman of KUTV in Salt Lake 
City, told me that afternoon, “I could jump for 
joy.” And we all could have jumped for joy as 
we saw the young people dancing atop the 
Wall that night. Visiting Berlin over a year 
before, Ronald Reagan had “invited” Mikhail 
Gorbachev to “open the Brandenburg Gate.” 
As of Christmas Eve, 1989, the Brandenburg 
Gate is open. 

These developments in Eastern Europe 
stem from policies enacted by Mikhail Gor- 
bachev since 1985. How could it happen that, 
after 60 years of rigid and too often cruel com- 
munist dominance in the Soviet Union, this 
system is beginning to transform? Many ob- 
servers say this marks the end of communism 
in Eastern Europe (they only speak of Eastern 
Europe because there is still communism in 
China which showed its ugliest face last sum- 
mer when the students were killed at Tian- 
anmen Square). At the moment we cannot 
reach final conclusions. The processes of 
change are too fast and too irregular for a 
journalist or scholar to attempt modern 
prophecy. 

Germany is an example of what happened 
in the East. Four months ago I would tell 
people who asked me about German reunifica- 
tion that it would take more than a hundred 
years. Last November, as a participant on a 
panel at BYU discussing this issue, I said that 
it would take more than twenty years, and the 
other panelists declared me an over-optimis- 
tic German dreamer, overwhelmed by the 
events in Berlin. Now we read in the New 
York Times, which is decidedly critical and 
cautious on German matters, that all decisive 
steps towards reunification might be taken as 
early as this year. 

Under the pressure of 2,000 refugees fleeing 
daily into West Germany, the East German 
regime agreed to begin negotiating the condi- 
tions of reunification. Gorbachev, who last 
December declared that there would be no 
unification of Germany, told Hans Modrow at 
the end of January that the Soviet Union 
would not impede German reunification any 
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longer. Helmut Kohl was in Moscow in Feb- 
ruary, and returned saying the Kremlin had 
given him the green light for reunification. 

On March 18, 1990, the first free elections 
in East Germany will be held. Noone doubts 
that the Communist Party will be soundly 
defeated. Then a newly constituted East 
German government will certainly begin its 
way, step by step, towards German unity. 
We already hear of imminent negotiations 
between the four Allies and the two Ger- 
manys. Those negotiations will be a major 
issue at the the Helsinki Conference this fall, 
and then the first steps to a legal reunifica- 
tion would be taken as soon as possible. 

A joke in Europe goes like this, “Which is 
the fastest train in Europe?” Answer: “Itis 
the train towards German reunification.” Be 
this as it may, all that happens in these 
weeks in Eastern Europe is just another car 
on this speeding train which traverses the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Poland has a 
Catholic prime minister, and there is no 
other place where the Catholic Church could 
be stronger. Czechoslovakia has in Vaclav 
Havel a new state president who was impris- 
oned many times during the last twenty 
years. In Hungary, we can hope that a West- 
ern political system will be institutionalized 
after the forthcoming elections. Romania 


abolished the oppressive Ceausescu re- 
gime in a bloody December uprising. 

There are many problems within the 
Soviet Union as well: the citizens’ war 
between Armenia and Azerbaidzhan, the 
democratization movements in the Baltic 
states, and the coal miners’ strikes last 
year that demanded a better life every- 
where in the Soviet Union. Gorbachev is 
trying hard, but nobody knows whether 
he will succeed. 

What we are witnessing could be the 
final decline of a system based on a non- 
humanitarian ideology. But we also know 
that times in which empires collapse are 
most dangerous precisely when those 
empires try to hold fast to their waning 
power, maintain their usual inner con- 


trol, and try to find a last solution by 
using military power within their realm 


(Romania was an example of this on a much 
lower level). 

We must continue to watch Europe in the 
next months to see where this onrushing 
train finally travels. Perhaps next year’s 
Student Review issue on international af- 
fairs can give an answer. 
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3 Year Anniversary Sale 
February 26 - March 10 . 


a OVER 5000 CD's IN STOCK 


ON SALE 
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® Most Discs 2.00 off! as low as 3.99 


= 
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National Security Advisor and the 
Secretary of State made their se- 
cret visit, and there was the later 
visit in November which was made 
public shortly thereafter. The 
administration justifies these by 
saying that Chinais a major world 
power, we have to keep the lines of 
communication open. The admini- 
stration feels that even though we 
talk with them, it doesn’t mean we 
condone what they did. 

Bush has interests in preserving 
long term relations with China. He 


_ is competent; he’s a China expert. 


He doesn’t want to lose control of 
Chinese policy to the Soviets. So he 
hasn’t been very willing to consult 
with Congress. Bush felt that a 
publicrebuke of the Chinese would 
have caused a rift in relations and 


- that a private, quiet process was 


much better. lagree with him. The 
Chinese are very concerned about 
saving international face. They see 
itas achallenge to their status asa 
power to have another country 
publicly rebuke them. 


Were these decisions not to offend 
the Chinese government made be- 
cause Sino-Soviet relations have 
been warming up? 

That’s certainly part of the calcu- 
lation. When the Chinese have 
better relations with the Soviet 
Union that give them some lever- 
age against the United States, we 
have to play this very careful game 
of triangular politics. If relations 
were poor between China and the 
Soviet Union, I think that maybe 
things would be different. But re- 
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lations have been getting better 
with the Soviet Union which. 
makes it more difficult for Bush to 
take a hard line against the Chi- 
nese. 

Bush has interests in preserving 
long term relations with China. He 
is competent; he’s a China expert. 
He doesn’t want to lose control of 
Chinese policy to the Soviets. Sohe 
hasn’t been very willing to consult 
with Congress. Bush felt that a 
public rebuke of the Chinese would 
have caused a rift in relations and 
that a private, quiet process was 
much better. Iagree with him. The 

-Chinese are very concerned about 
saving international face. They see 
itasachallenge to their statusasa 
power to have another country 
publicly rebuke them. 


Were these decisions not to offend 
the Chinese government made be- 
cause Sino-Soviet relations have 
been warming up? 

That's certainly part of the calcu- 
lation. When the Chinese have 
better relations with the Soviet 
Union that give them some lever- 
age against the United States, we 
have to play this very careful game 
of triangular politics. If relations 
were poor between China and the 
Soviet Union, I think that maybe 
things would be different. But re- 
lations have been getting better 
with the Soviet Union which 
makes it more difficult for Bush to 
take a hard line against the Chi- 
nese. : | 
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. New Season for South Africa 


_ by Layne Flake 


: HE SEASON OF violence is 
4 1 ae ‘The time for recon- 
. struction and reconciliation 
Phas arrived.”—President F. W. de 
Klerk 

“He’s not a Sowetan, he’s aSouth 
_ African. Wherever he lives in our 
‘country he is among his own 
- people.”—Dr.-Nthato Motlana on 
_ whether Mandela should return to 
his home in Soweto. 


One man holds the destiny of 
black South Africa in his hands. 
_ With his recent release from prison 
on February 11, Nelson Mandela 
‘leaves behind almost three dec- 
ades of imposed silence and enters 
the public eye as the most promi- 
“nent spokesman for his race. He 
stands as the most likely candidate 


to unify a myriad of civil rights . 


groups into a powerful whole. It 
will not be a simple task, but the 
long years under apartheid show 
that progress will only be possible 
_when conflicts between rival black 
factions are eliminated. 

To understand the importance of 
Nelson Mandela in South African 
affairs, one must understand 
something of his past. He was born 
the son of a tribal chieftain and 

_educated in the best black schools. 
He studied law and soon set up the 
best-known black law office in 

South Africa with Oliver Tambo, 
an old schoolmate, as his partner. 
They were both led into the African 
National Congress by Walter 
Sisulu, where they quickly rose to 
leadership. Influenced by 
Gandhi’s actions, they practiced 
the first nationwide civil disobedi- 
ence protests against apartheid. 
Mandela’ was’ subsequently 


charged with treason and experi- 
enced his first arrest in 1956. As 


the South African government 


stiffened its policies, Mandela de- 
spaired of reaching a peaceful solu- 
tion and turned to a campaign of 
hide-and-seek violence against 
government targets. He went 
underground and acquired the 
nickname “Black Pimpernel” for 
his exploits. His luck held out until 
1962, when he was betrayed by 
informers and caught at a road- 
block. 

Despite repeated calls for his re- 
lease, the past 27 years have been 
marked mostly by the disappear- 
ance of Mandela from. interna- 


tional affairs. After considerable 
attention was given to his jailing, 
Mandela was largely forgotten 
during the decades of the 60s and 
70s, while events in Asia and the 
Middle East occupied world atten- 


-tion. The African National Con- 


gress lost worldwide support be- 
cause of its violent practices and 
communist ties. Rival political 
organizations multiplied among 
the black community, and apart- 
heid seemed certain to continue 


unaffected. 

In recent years, the focus of in- 
ternational attention on South 
Africa’s internal problems has re- 
versed these trends. During the 
latter part of the 1980s pressure 
increased against apartheid, as 
evidenced by economic sanctions. 
Surely one of the motives behind 
President de Klerk’s freeing of 
Mandela was an attempt to shift 
world opinion back in South 
Africa’s favor. One has only to 
notice the praise he has received to 
gauge his success. 

Yet the central figure in this 
drama is Nelson Mandela. He does 


not denounce armed struggle, but: 


at the same time pledges support to 
negotiations with government 
leaders. He has been negotiating 
with the South African govern- 
ment for the last three years and 
has already gained legal accep- 
tance for the African National 
Congress and other opposition 
groups. He is received everywhere 
as a representative of quiet cour- 
age and determination in seeking 
to realize his dreams. In the past 
27 years his stature among black 
South Africans has grown to legen- 
dary proportions, and he even com- 
mands the respect of all but the 
most conservative whites. If he 
harnesses the power inherent to 
his present popularity and unites 
his countrymen behind him, the 
end of apartheid may finally be in 
sight. 


This is Layne’s first contribution 
to the Review. 


Crassic POLITICAL Quores WE’D LIKE TO HEAR AGAIN 


“I am satisfied.” (Lech Walesa) 


“My government has gone insane” (Chinese doctor) 


“During my lifetime I have dedicated my life to this struggle of the African people. It is an 
ideal which I hope to live for.” (Nelson Mandela) 


“We should be sorry that all these positive changes have not reached the Middle East.” 
(Yitzhak Shamir, Prime Minister of Israel) 


“Get them out of here!” (campaign slogan of newly-elected Nicaraguan president Violeta 


Barrios de Chamorro) 


“We are all Germans” (Chanting crowd at Berlin Wall) 


“They had arms. We had the truth.” (Vaclav Havel, new president of Czechoslovakia) 
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SATURDAY 


ALL YOUR FRIENDS WILL 


BE'Al THE PALACE. 
HERE'S WHY: 


eGET IN FOR $2.00 BEFORE 10:00 
e NEW MODERN MUSIC ROOM 
eHOTTEST MUSIC VIDEOS & LIGHTS 


eDRESS CODE ASSURES A CLASSY 
ATMOSPHERE (no GRussy ATTIRE - NICE T-SHIRTS ALLOWED) 


e ALL REQUESTS, ALL NIGHT 
eTHE PARTY CONNECTION D.J.'S 


MAYBE YOU SHOULD 
BE THERE [OO, 


501 N. 900 E. 


936 E. 450 N. PROVO 


374-5546 


SUN TANNING 
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To Cure The Winter Blahs 
@™ VALUABLE ™& 


EXPIRES MAR 3, 1990 


SUN TANNING 
$13.00 
10 Visits 
Expires: 
March 31, 90 
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SUN TANNING 
$1.25 
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March 31, 90 
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Bolshoi Mak 


by Joanne Linnabary 


cMoscow,” IT saip. “The first McDonald’s opens in Russia.” 
The big, canary yellow headlines proclaimed what seemed to 
me a very small happening. 

Usually cataclysmic events are the only ones I see prominently de- 
clared in writing, events like “War Is Over” or “President Kennedy 
Assassinated.” But why write about the opening of a restaurant clear 
across the world? Why would such 
a thing interest us? 

I am one generation downwind 
from the Cold War. While growing 
up, [heard people speak of McCar- 
thyism and “those dreaded Com- 
munists.” My parents were never 
vocally anti-Russian, but I heard 
enough from other adults to know 
that the Soviets were bad news. 

Although Americans seemed to 
be in passionate competition with 4% 
the Soviets, no one knew anything 
about them. Where did they work? : 
Did they have families? Did they -. 
believe in God? How did they feel | 
about anything? The communist 
government zealously filtered in- 
formation, telling little about their 
people. The only pictures I ever 
saw from inside the country were 
strings of tanks rolling through 
Red Square on May Day and old, 
slouched women trudging home 
through the harsh winter winds. 

Although super-power tensions 
existed between our two countries, 
some Americans suspected all 
along that the antagonistic feel- 
ings were more imagined than real. While our political ideologies weren’t 
necessarily compatible, there was hope that the average Soviet and the 
average American were actually much more alike than our propagandist 
governments led us to believe. 

Then Gorbachev came to power, bringing with his glastnost a more 
open Soviet policy. Several years earlier, many Americans would never 
even consider traveling to Russia for fear of being interrogated upon 
arrival and sent forever into exile in Siberia. Under Gorbachev, American 
delegations and exchange students routinely trade places with Russian 
counterparts. Tourists can freely visit each other’s landmarks. Even 
military personnel are graciously guided around each other’s military 
headquarters. 


- 
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Several years ago, many doubted it was possible for an American to 

send a letter to a Russian. It would probably be intercepted by the 
government and censored as subversive material. Then a schoolgirl 
wrote a letter to Mr. Andropov pleading for better relations between our 
two countries. Not only did he receive the letter, but he responded and 
invited the girl and her family to visit him in the Soviet Union. 
ag hey &: Several years ago, capitalist 
ventures in all forms were vehe- 
-mently denounced by the Soviets. 
They somehow tainted the socialist 
dream. Under Gorbachev, the 
Soviets and Americans are cooper- 
ating in business ventures. Soviet 
representatives frequently tour 
American companies, looking at 
new technology that will help bol- 
ster the sagging Soviet economy. 
American farmers are helping the 
Soviets improve their farmlands. 
And Americans are exporting their 
companies—like McDonald’s. — 

The newspaper heralded the 
news: “The Bolshoi Mak (Big Mac) 
iscoming to Moscow.” But it wasn’t 
the words that captured my atten- 
tion; it was the faces on the front 
page. Yevgenia Volodinaand Alexi 
Zjuskin, two of the 630 new em- 
ployees, chosen from over 26,000 
applicants, sporting their red 
McDonald’s uniforms, framed by 
Red Square. Looking so 
positively...ordinary. 

Two eyes, one nose, one mouth. 
Youthful smile. I stared at their _ 
faces for the longest time. This was probably the first time I had ever seen 
young Soviets so prominently displayed to the West. Something about 
them struck me as odd. Then I knew. These dreaded Soviets look no 
different than two youths from Dallas, Virginia Beach, or Cleveland. I felt 
asif I were looking into a mirror and seeing a young woman just like me— 
Yevgenia, a peer, one who probably experiences much the same thingsas _ 
I: love, sadness, joy, frustration. We look the same, so might we not feel 
the same, too? 

I can’t help but wonder whether across the globe, far beyond the 
political power struggle, there exists a whole nation of Yevgenias and 
Alexis—ordinary people who happen to be Soviets—wondering about the 
ordinary people who just happen to be Americans. 
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_ by Dave Jensen 


E BROKE OVER the silver 
ramparts and swung 
a into the Orient. A little 


man with dark hair and slanted 
_ eyes tried to stop us with a banana 
_ yellow Datsun and bottles of luke- 
_ warm beer. Someone shot him in 
the back and beat him over the 
_head with an electric guitar when 
_ noone was looking. We left him for 
_ dead on the cracked sidewalk and 
: took the gifts home to our unborn 
children who anxiously awaited 
_ our return. 
_ As soon as I got back I called 
Grandma to see if she was still 
: alive. The phone rang three times 
_ and she answered. The connection 
_ was bad, but I think she said she 
was thirteen and tired of hash 
brownies. I said “good luck” and 
could still hear static and tape hiss 
when I hung up. 


lasked a normal girl with pretty 


eyes to a dance. In between strobe 
light flashes and songs, she said, “I 
get so embarrassed when my car 

_ stalls in the intersection.” I smiled 
like I understood. I wanted to ask 
her if she thought you’d see the: 

- world spin when youre guillotined 
and your head rolls. Instead, I 

_ played the stereo all the way to her 
house, and I didn’t kiss her. In 
light corduroy and bare ankles, she 
was so pretty. 

It was a long drive back home. I 
thought and drove slow because 
the truck’s lights were dim on the 
blacktop. 

The kerosene lamps were still lit 
when I drove up to the cabin. I left 
my shoes on the porch and walked 
in barefoot on the pressboard floor. 
Dad and his friends were listening 
to bluegrass on the reel-to-reel. I 
sat down on the floor and listened 


until the tape ended. Tenk Olsor ~ 


turned to me. He looks like Dad 
except his hair is linger and his 
beard isn’t gray. 

“Didja do much reading?” 

“Some,” I said. “Watched a lot of 
MTV for a couple of weeks, but 
after that I started reading.” 

“When I was in college I read a 
lot. See any movies?” 

“Buckaroo Banzai... 
times.” 

- Tenk smiled like he approved 
and lit his pipe. He stared at the 
black toenail that stuck out of his 
sock. 

“Take a girl?” he asked. 

“The first time.” 

“I can imagine.” He started 
laughing. “Probably a real rock- 
abilly Hopkins. Am I right?” 

“Not really,” I said, “She said she 


three 
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read Hemingway and Hawthorne.” 

“Oh—one of those.” 

“Kind of.” 

After he left I found the cowboy 
hat he’d forgotten and filled it with 
old soy sauce. If there had been 
goldfish in the house I would have 
thrown them in and watched them 
float belly up. Instead, Icracked an 
egg and stirred it around with my 
finger until the yolk disappeared. 
Dad asked me what the hell I was 
doing. 

“Having a flashback,” I said. 


T'dbeen driving all day. Dan had 
played some Californian band un- 
til the box’s batteries wouldn’t turn 
the tape anymore. I was blinking 
my eyes to make them stay on the 
road, and Dan was doing Eddie 


Murphy. 
' I said, “You want to stop for the 
night?” 

“Sheehman, you mus_ be 
crazeee.” 


“Out of my mind, honey.” 

“Doncha get weird with me, def. 
T kick you in the assss.” 

I pulled into the lighted parking 
lot behind the Farewell Bend truck 
stop and tried to back the truck 
between the yellow lines. The 
truck wouldn’t go where it was 
supposed to. We ended up parked 
behind an idling semi. We rolled 
the foam out on the flatbed and 
went to sleep. 2 


I woke up late and almost fell out 
of the hammock. The place was 
quiet, empty. I stared at the walls 
for along time, then got up. I went 
outside barefoot to milk the goats. 
The sun was high over the hills; it 
was going to be hot. The nannies 
were waiting by the pen. My feet 
sunk in the mud and muck as I led 
the first one in and tied her up. 

Sweat was dripping from my 
forehead and flies were dive-bomb- 
ing me when I kicked the last one 
out. The bucket was heavy and 
milk sloshed over the sides. I 
strained the last quart through a 
paper towel. 

Tenk came in looking for his hat. 
He was slamming me up against 
the bookcase when he heard some- 
thing and stopped killing me. His 
grip relaxed and his eyes got wide. 
Then I heard it too, the chatter of 
machine guns and the children’s 
screams. 

We ran out to look. The coppers 
glinted in the sunlight as they 
knifed through the morning sky. 
Over the rice paddies and forests of 
bamboo. 
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The Museum 


by Merrill Teemant 


HE 1990 Urau All-State High 

School Art Showis now on dis- 

play at the Springville Mu- 

seum of Art through the fourth of 

March. According tomuseum director 

Vern G. Swanson, the quality of this- 

year’s show surpasses that of previous 
years. 

Every year students from all over 
the state submit their work to be 
judged and displayed. Out of the 836 
works submitted, only the top 150 are 
on display. The art was judged in 
various categories: oil, ink, pencil, 
and so forth. This year’s judges were 
professors from BYU, Weber State 
and the University of Utah. 

When I first heard that it wasa high 
school show I wasn’t too excited. How- 
ever, once I saw the show, I was im- 
pressed with the quality of the woek. 
One of the better oil paintings is Dave 
Babcock’s 592 West Second South, 
SLC. This is an excellent portrayal of 
a modern day youth “hanging out” on 
a rundown Salt Lake City street. 
Some other outstanding works 
include Little Boy Blue, a stunning 
view of the shattered American 
Dream in pen and ink by Mark Davis; 
Shed in Field, an excellent watercolor 
of nothing less than a shed in a field; 
and Mademoiselle, a prismacolor by 
Tara Thomas. 

In addition to these works there are 
various ceramics, papermache sculp- 
ture, photographs and other media. 
Some are humorous, such asa comical 
depiction of a Guns and Roses’ guitar- 
ist. Others aren’t quite as impressive. 
Most that received judges’ honors 
were quite good, while I felt that oth- 
ers were overrated, and perhaps some 
that didn’t receive honors, should 
have. 

Springville Museum of Art is lo- 
cated at 126 East 400 South in 
Springville. The Museum is open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. (until 9 p.m. Wednes- 
days), and Sundays 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. 
Incidentally, Sundays are good days 
for a drive to Springville. 
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800 S. Univ. 
Provo, UT 84601 


eS LIST OUR PRICE ,\ ¢ 

The UltraDrive S T™ 80S ($1,469) $1044 ter Store March 2 and 3, 1990 
The high-performance —_100S (1,739) $1234 imei, 7:30 pm. 
hard disk. 175S ($2,399) $1709 Tikes: 


The "S" is for speed. In fact, UltraDrive S is the fastest 
SCSI hard disk you can buy for your Macintosh. Never before has a 
hard disk been so complete: a combination of rigidly tested high 
quality hardware you'd expect to find in a reliable hard disk, plus, a 
remarkable array of free software you wouldn't expect. This 
collection ordinarily retailing for more than $250-includes SUM II, 
Diskmanager, GCC Partitions, QuickSpool, QuickEnvelope, and 

ALL ULTRADRIVES COME W/2 YR WARRANTY. 
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Torch from previous page 


The Torch also offers several homemade desserts such as rice 
pudding, custard, flan, pudding, and churros. The best deal of all, 
however, is the milkshakes. The Perezes make their own ice cream 
every day and use crushed fruits for an incredible flavor. I tried 
guanabana, a tropical fruit found on the Latin American coasts. The 
flavor was very tropical and sweet, which is hard to get used toifyou’ve 
never eaten any fruit more foreign than a kiwi, but heaven if you’ve 
sweated out hot and humid days near some Central or South Ameri- 
can coast. Mark tried a mango shake, whick looked mango-orange and 
tasted exactly like the mangos we used to pick off the trees in Guate- 
mala. 

I asked how they managed to get such a fresh fruit taste, since 
mangos can’t be found at this time of year in the United States. Senor 
Perez explained that during the winter they freeze the natural fruit 
without changing anything, and then use the pulp to make the shakes. 
I swear they taste as fresh as when they first arrived. During the 
summer they use fresh fruit which is flown in almost daily. Other 
shake flavors include strawberry and banana for the not-so-brave, as 
well as chocolate with just about anything else you can think of. You 
could let your taste buds’ imagination go wild on just the milkshakes 
alone. The shakes aren’t as 
thick as American shakes, but 
the flavors practically burst out 
of the cup and quench your 
thirst faster than you can say 
“Bay of Pigs.” ’'d choose mamey 
(another wild Caribbean fruit) 
over Knudsen’s chocolate chip 
any day. 

The story of the Perez family 
is as exotic as their food. Senor 
Perez left Cuba in 1960 with a 
tourist visa for fifteen days, and 
he has been here ever since. He 
anticipated before most of his 
compadres the inevitable re- 
sults of Castro-style Commu- 
nism and the destruction of 
Cuba after the Revolution. He 
left while relations with the 
U'S. were still good. Senora 
Perez left the island two years 
later, and they met in Chicago 
where Senor Perez managed his 
own grocery store. They were 
converted to the LDS curch 
while living in Miami and came 
to Provo two years ago after 
seeing the area once in 1974 on 
a trip West to come to the 
temple. 

They enjoy the quiet sur- 
roundings here, but it won’t be 
quiet for them long if the rumor 
gets around about the great food 
at an even greater price at The 


BYU 
Performing 


Arts 
Series 


ichael 
Brecker 


iPORT 


SAXOPHONE 


with SYNTHESIS 
Ray Smith, director 


RON JENSEN 
JOE DIMOND 


deJong Concert Hall 


$7.00 Student/Faculty/Sr. Citizen 
$9.00 General Public 


Tickets available at Music Ticket 
Office, HHAC 378-7444 
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Theatre Guide 
Symphony Hall, 123 W. South 
Temple, SLC, Tickets: $9.00- 
27.00, $5 student, 533-6407 
Capitol Theatre, 50 W. 200 
South, SLC, Tickets: 533-6494 or 
533-5555 (for Ballet West) 

Salt Lake Repertory Theatre 
(City Rep),148 S. Main, SLC, 
Tickets: $6.50 & 8.50, 532-6000 
The Salt Lake Acting Company, 
168 W. 500 N., SLC, Tickets: 
363-0525 

Hale Center Theatre, 2801 
South Main, SLC, Tickets: 
$4.00-7.00. 484-9257 

Pioneer Theatre Company, 1340 
E. 300 S., SLC, Tickets: $8.00- 
18.00, 581-6961 

The Babcock Theatre, 3008S. 
University, SLC, Tickets: Fri. & 
Sat. $6.00, other nights $5.00, 
581-6961 

The Egyptian Theatre, Main 
Street, Park City, Tickets: 649- 
9371 


Wednesday, February 28 
Fireside: 

Elder Jacob de Jager, deJong Concert Hall, 
HFAC, 7:30 p.m. 

Theatre: 

“The Comedy of Errors,” Pioneer Memorial 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“H.MS. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 

“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

Lecture on “The Funeral,” 3:15 p.m. 

“The Funeral,” 3:45 & 8:05 p.m. 

“A Great Wall,” 6:05 p.m. 


Thursday, March 1 


Lecture: 

Biology and Agriculture Seminar, “In 
Search of the Elephant Man Gene,” Dr. 
Raymond L. White, 446 MARB, 11:00 a.m. 
Theatre: 

“In a Room Somewhere,” Babcock Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum,” Egyptian Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
“The Comedy of Errors,” Pioneer Memorial 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“H.M.S. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 
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Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“A Great Wall,” 3:15 & 7:35 p.m. 

“The Funeral,” 5:15 p.m. 

Music: 

Group for New Music, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Tckets: 378-7444 
Miscellaneous: 

International and Area Studies Journal 
Introductory Staff Meeting, 368 ELWC, 
11:00 a.m., all welcome! 


Friday, March 2 


Theatre: 


~ “The Comedy of Errors,” Pioneer Memorial 


Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum,” Egyptian Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
“H.MS. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 
“In a Room Somewhere,” Babcock Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 
“The Ghostman,” Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m. 
“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” 
City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 
“A Salute to Irving Berlin,” City Rep, 7:30 
p-m. 

“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“The Funeral,” 3:15 & 7:35 p.m. 

“A Great Wall,” 5:35 & 9:55 p.m. 

Film Society, 321 ELWC, $1.00 

“Some Like It Hot,” 7:30, 10:00, & 

12:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Jazz saxophonist Michael Brecker and 
Synthesis, deJong Concet Hall, HFAC, . 
7:30 p.m., Tickets: 378-7444 

Utah Symphony, Mozart & Bruckner, 
Symphony Hall, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00 
w/I.D., 533-6407 

Temple Square Concert Series: U of U 
Concert Chorale, Assembly Hall, SLC, 7:30 
p-m., Free! 

Dance: 

All-American Entertainment Show, 


ART BOX 

Frank Magleby, faculty art 
show, B.F. Larson Gallery, 
HFAC, daily 7:00 - 10:00 
p.m. 

The Loge Gallery, Pioneer 


Mem. Theatre, U of U 
Pierpont Gallery (156 W. 
Pierpont Ave., 363-4141) 
Hanson Planetarium, 15 S. 
State, SLC 

Springville Museum of Art, 
126 E. 4th S., Springville, 
Tues.-Sat. 


FILM BOX: 

Varsity 1: : 

378-3311, 4:30, 7:00, 9:30 p.m., 
$1.00 

March 2-5 “Star Trek V” 
March 6-8 “Camelot” 

March 9-12 “Dream Team” 
-Varsity II: 

7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

March 2-5 “Honey, I Shrunk the 
Kids” ; 
March 9-12 “Slipper and the 
Rose” : 
Late Night Flicks: 

March 2 “Blues Brothers” 
March 9 “Foul Play” 

Scera Theater: 

745 S. State, Orem, 225-2560 
“The Little Mermaid,” 6:30 & 
8:30 p.m., Tickets: $5.00, Tues. 
$2.50 

Cinema in Your Face: 

45 W. 300 S., SLC, 364-3647 
Blue Mouse Theater: 

260 E. 100 S. SLC, 364-3471 
Movie Hotlines: 

Academy Theatre: 373-4470 
Mann 4 Central Square Theatre: 
374-6061 

Movies 8: 375-5667 

Pioneer Twin Drive-In: 374-0521 
Cineplex Odeon University 4 
Cinemas: 224-6622 

Carillon Square Theatres: 224- 
5112 


featuring the reigning British Formation 
Ballroom Dance Championship, Marriott 
Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $5.00 w/I.D., 
378-BYU1 

Faculty/Graduate student Dance 
Showcase, Info: 378-5068 


Saturday, March 3 
Theatre: 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 
“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum,” Egyptian Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
“In a Room Somewhere,” Babcock Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 
“The Comedy of Errors,” Pioneer Memorial 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 
“The Ghostman,” Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m. 
“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” 
City Rep, 2:00 p.m. 
“A Salute to Irving Berlin,” City Rep, 
7:30 p.m. 
“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“A Great Wall,” 3:00 & 7:20 p.m. 

“The Funeral,” 5:00 & 9:20 p.m. 

Film Society, 321 ELWC, $1.00° 

“Some Like It Hot,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 
Music: 

Jazz saxophonist Michael Brecker and 
Synthesis, deJong Concet Hall, HFAC, 
7:30 p.m., Tickets: 378-7444 

BYU Men’s Chorus, with Louisa 
Takahashi, soprano, and David Kern, 
flute, Asembly Hall, SLC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 
Utah Symphony, Mozart & Bruckner, 
Symphony Hall, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00 
w/1.D., 533-6407 

Dance: 

All-American Entertainment Show, 


THAT Be 


featuring the reigning British Formation 
Ballroom Dance Championship, Marriott 
Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $5.00 w/I.D., 

378-BYU1 ; ae 


Sunday, March 4 


Fireside: — : 
Elder Boyd K. Packer, Marriott Center, 
7:30 p.m., Tickets: $17.95, 373-6105 


Monday, March 5 


Lecture: , 


Ethics Symposium: Ron Malouf, President ~ 


of National Advisory Council, “Ethics in 
Business,” Varsity Theatre, 11:00 a.m. 
Theatre: . 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community - 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door - 
“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 6 ; 


Lecture: 

Ethics Symposium: Col. James Bo Gritz, 
“Ethics in Government,” Varsity Threatre, - 
11:00 a.m. 

Theatre: 

“H.M.S. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 
College, Technology Building, 4600 S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 

“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 7 


Lecture: eM 
Ethics Symposium: Jack Anderson, 
columnist, & Jack Adamson, Pre. of KSL, 


on Ethics in Media, Varsity Theatre, 
11:00 a.m. 


Theatre: 
“H.M:S. Pinafore,” Salt Lake Community 


College, Technology Building, 4600S. 
Redwood Rd., 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $8.00 at 
door 
“Rough Roads Ahead,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Wind Symphony, deJong Concert Hall, 
HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: 378-7444 — 
Lawrence Green, guitar, Ted Wight, flute, 
Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., 


International Week 
Wed. 28: Lecture: “Let’s — 
Celebrate Our Differences,” 
A. Delbert Palmer, 375 
ELWC, 2:00 p.m. 

Fireside by Elder Jacob de 
Jager, deJong Concert Hall, 
HFAC, 7:30 p.m. 

Thurs. 22: Lecture: “The 
Withering Away of 
Communism,” Dr. Stan 
Taylor, 375 ELWC, 2:00 p.m. 
Cricket Game, Kimball 
Quad, 11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
Movie Night in ELWC 
Memorial Lounge, “Flying © 
Deuces,” 8:00 p.m. 

Fri. 23: Lecture: “Why Is It 
There?” Dale J. Stevens, 375 
ELWC, 2:00 p.m. 

Kabbadi Game, Kimball 
Quad, 11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
The International Showcase, 
ELWC Ballroom, 7:30-10:00 


p-m. 


March 2, 1990 ; 


